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FRANKLIN SQUARE LITH.CO. NEW YORK 


have you not patriotism 


STATUE OF LIBERTY—“I do not complain of your discourtesy to myself, a guest; but 


enough to celebrate your country’s birthday?” 
WEALTHY NEW YORKERS—“Nau. It’s not English, y’ know.” 
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THE BIRTH OF LIBERTY. 





In time of revolution, when 
Our land was in its youth, 

Yet strong in mutinous anger then, 
And brave in hate of ruth; 

When battling men died every hour 
To save our honest Right, 

One cannon yet confined its power 
In still, majestic might. 


Its force was pent, its mouth was calm, 
No bellow rent its breath; 

Around it writhed, in bloody balm, 
The agonies of death, 

Its stern, dark cylinder o’erbrowed 
The wounded and the dead, 

The sulphurous air their only shroud 
Upon this battle-bed. 


But look! who by the cannon passed? 
Two men, both worn and pale, 

Bat strength enough to fire the last 
Sure shot—‘‘ Great Victory! hail! 
The fight is won! Come, steady aim— 

{nd fire! Our land is free!” 
And from the cannon-jaw there came 
The goddess, Liberty! 


As Venus, from the soft sea-foam, 
Rose up in sensuous grace, 

So, in the cannon’s smoky home 
Were seen the form and face 

Of fair, pure Liberty, to soar 
Draped in the flag’s proud ward; 

Born as our idol evermore, 
America’s Adored! 





ALIEN AMERICANS. 





THE JUDGE. 


’ 


gives it to.’ 
shows us its character in the demoralization 
of its possessors.” 

Was there ever a more glaring exhibition 
of human meanness than the wealthy men 
of New York show on all patriotic occasions? 
For instance their denial of a home to the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Money makes men selfish, cold, narrow, 
hard and heartless everywhere. But above 
all its cursed effects is its destruction of the 


sentiment of patriotism in a free country. | 
| It is to the institutions of their country, 


its equal and unequalled chances to rise by 


one’s own efforts, its peace, protection and | 


prosperity, that these dudes of opulence owe 
their success. 

They owe the country more than any other 
class of citizens do, because they have pros- 
pered more with less brains and energy than 
have any others. And they are the first to 
become denationalized, the ones least grate- 
ful to their native land, the most un-Amer- 
ican of all its population. 

There is no character in Humanity’s 
chamber of horrors more revolting than he 
who, enjoying the greatest advantages, 
pleasures and refinements of life, his hard 
nature remains incapable of any amelioration 
thereby; a man upon whom the best bles- 
sings of the land being showered, he becomes 
a double traitor to it by not only witholding 
from it the tribute of affection and the sup- 
port of voice and purse, but bestowing on 
another government all the allegiance of his 
heart and the veneration of his nature. 

True, gold has not left in our wealthy 
Anglomaniacs much heart and nature; but 
it is their total capacity for patriotism and 
it is bestowed on England. Their allegiance 
and veneration are their all of sentiment and 
feeling, albeit it is an order of allegiance 
and veneration much like to that exhibited 
by their English pugs. 





CHESTERFIELDIAN 


POLICEMEN. 


When the new superintendent of New 
York police, full of the zeal of his first offi- 


| cial life, announced that all policemen must 


| the smile. 


: . | 
Some one sarcastically says, ‘‘ God shows 


what he thinks of money by the men he 


be polite and accomodating, a broad smile 
wreathed Father Knickerbocker’s face. 
There was mirth and incredulity mixed in 
It is the season for mixed smiles. 

History and reason are against the belief in 
such a possibility as Supt. Murray promises 
to compass. A policeman is set to prevent 
disorder and repress crime. He’s the city’s 
Bouncer; Law-and-Order’s Knocker-out. 

What has he to do with deportment? He 
leaves that to Turveydrops and—members 
of the Produce Exchange. 

What has he to do with furnishing intel- 
ligence—he or the daily press? He has to 
knock people senseless, not sensible. 

It is much if he do not strike the wrong 
man. What the new Supt. may require is 
that the police shall not knock the wrong 
man senseless. Let him compel them to keep 





THE JUDGE suggests, ‘‘ Money , hands off the citizen already sensible enough 


to behave himself. 

That will keep Mr. Murray busy enough, 
without his bending his energies to convert- 
ing the police into perambulating intelli- 
gence offices and public general utility men. 

The instructions that THe JupGE would 
issue to the police would be about these: 

1. Be sure to hit the right man on the 
right place at the right time. 


2. Hands off the other fellows. 





RULINGS. 
THE REFORM movement of this adminis- 
tration proved to 
movement. 


be avery early-closing 


Ir Is too painfully evident that Justice is 
blindfolded, and why it wasdone. Suppose 
we take off the bandages and turn her loose. 

THERE are on the pension rolls 19,512 
widows of soldiers of the war of 1812. Evi- 
dently, our army then was all composed of 
Mormons. 

WHEN a cabinet minister talks 
‘* weeding out parasites ” 


about 
and ‘“‘ uprooting 
barnacles,” THE JUDGE protests against thus 
Hibernianizing the administration. 

It 1s the irony of fate that just at a time 
when so many Republican officials are turn- 
ing out offensively there should be an epi- 
demic craze for enforcing old statutes against 
profanity. 


CIVIL SERVICE is to be reformed, by 
simply putting off the Republican and put- 
ting on the Democratic form. It is pre- 
sumc | that there is quite as much human 
nature in a Democrat as in a Republican. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS are rendering 
their unhappy country a very poor service in 
disputing the statements published by 
Bishop O’Connor in a Dublin paper that 
sure ruin and misery wait any Irishman who 
goes to America. Shut up! Perhaps some 
of ’em will believe the Bishop. 

A DemocRATIC organ proposes to amend 
the rules of the Civil Service examination so 
that candidates shall be asked only one all- 
embracing, conclusive question: ‘‘ Are youa 
good Democrat?” It is a significant cir- 
cumstance that this proposed test involves a 
contradiction of terms and cannot be an- 
swered either in the affirmative or negative. 

A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT reports 
that Asst. P. M. Gen. Hay is well enough 
to get very much irritated over the continued 
reports of his feebleness. It works that way 
sometimes. It is said that the President 
and cabinet are non-offensively partisan 
enough to be very much irritated over the 
continued reports of their adhesion to 
civil-service reform. 
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«* To tronts go back on themselves, pop, the Bungstarter. SI SLOKUM. JEF. JOSLYN. 
when they’re ketched.” = Ss 
“Go back on themselves? What do you REVENGE IS SWEET. 
mean by that, Bob?” — | 
‘*Do they tumble a pound or two apiece | = | 
| over night?” | \ | 
** Lose that much in weight, I s’pose you 
mean? Bless you, no. They shrink some | 
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"Tis hard to write of banquet spread 

With viands rich and wild boars’ head, 

Where wine is tossed, and hundreds fed 
While you devour a cruller; 

Much cudgeling requires the brain 

To write about a courtly train, 

When only small beet 


The pageant life and color. 


s left to gain 


But, saddest of all things that drib- 

Ble from my most elastic nib, 

In the way of a romantic fib 
Penned by a waning taper, 

I think it is to fancy I 

Have wed an heiress on the sly, 

And, 
Was only made on paper! 


waking, find the marriage tie 


ERNEST DELANCY PIERSON, 
Old Parker’s Trout. 


Old Parker, deep in the leading editorial 
of the Bungstarter. Young Hopeful, ready 
to interview him, as usual. 

‘* Pop, what d’you say that trout weighed, 
you ketched yesterday?” 

‘*Four pounds, three ounces and three 
Bob. It’s a whacker. isn’t it? 
That was the exact weight when taken out 
of the water.” 


q larters, 


in weight, I s’pose, of course.” 

“How much had a_ four-pound-three- 
ounces-and-three quarters trout oughter 
lose, pop, tween last night and now?” 

“Oh, the odd ounces, perhaps.” 

‘“*No more’n that? Then some one’s been 
here and played roots on us, pop, and took 
our trout and left a snide.” 

‘* Nonsense, Bob.” 

‘*Nonsense nothing, pop. The trout 
that’s out there now don’t weigh only two 
pounds and seven ounces. Why don’t you 
come out and look at him, and see ’f he’s 
your’n. Would you know the one you 
ketched, pop, by sight?” 

**Know him? of course—know him uny- 
where.” 

**Come and look at this one, then, ’cause 
some one’s played a snide on us, pop.” 

‘*Nonsense, I tell you again. Your 
mother’s probably cleaned it, Bob, which 
accounts for the shrinkage.” 





T’is hard to write of marble halls 

And spend one’s nights in palace walls, 

Where ever musically falls 
A fountain cool and shady; 

To dream of such a place and then 

Retire into your six by ten 

Hall bed-room when you've wiped your pen 
And owing your landlady. 


the baggage with him he ever had, and I 
had the butcher weigh him.” 

“Oh, he hain’t got no scales to weigh 
trout with. He ain’t no fisherman, the 


| butcher ain’t.” 


‘** But our own scales only made him weigh 
two pounds and a half, pop.” 

‘*Eh?—what? Gracious! I hadn’t any 
idea trouts shrunk like that, Bob. You 
must have made a mistake, and the butcher, 
too.” 

** No, we didn’t, pop. 
him yourself.” 

The thing was getting tiresome to old 
Parker now, and he blurted out: 

“Oh, I don’t care what he weighs now. 
I only know what he did weigh yesterday. 
Now clear out, and let me read in peace.” 

Hopeful, from his point of retreat, the 
doorway, switched suddenly from mundane 
ground to celestial. 

‘There won’t no fishermen go to heaven, 
pop—” 

** Clear out!” roared his dad, “ or ’l]—” 

**’Cause ma says the bible says no li—” 

Old Parker bounced to a perpendicular, 
but Bob bounded away like a black-tail buck 
of the Bad Lands, the sire settling down to 
the pabulum offered by his favorite paper, 


Come and weigh 


legitimate drama on its stage. 


The autobiographical writer ought-to-be- 
a-graphical and interesting scribe, but he 
seldom is. 


Can a blind man see out of his mind’s 
eye? 
The dead-broke youthlet who sponged aronnd; 
Without a cent his heart to cheer;— 
Now goes to pic-nics—sits on the ground, 
And soon becomes a fin-ant-see’r. 


A western brewer's name is Chris. Adam. 
All people don’t go to the water-cock for 
**Adam’s Ale” in that locality. 


“The Ticket o’ Leave Man ”—an_ office- 
seeker with one of Cleveland’s appointments 
in his pocket to go abroad. 

“An ‘I’ for an ‘i,’ and a ‘2nd.’ for a 
‘2th,’ as the typo said while correcting some 
improperly set-up matter. 


The man who spends a dime for ‘ budge”, 


Had better with it buy Tut Junge. 


stiff 


ones 


A Derby race—chasing 
blown off on a windy day. 


hat, 


Yung Hock, a Chinaman, was murdered 
in New York the other day. Old Hock, the 
Sheeneyman, is ‘‘still in pishness at te olt 
bawn shop stant on te Powery,” however. 


The stormy, frosty winter days; 
Have shuffled down the Past, and gone; 
(And ’tis now the sea-side hotel clerk polishes 
up his Lake diamond, and while 
thinking of his Nov. to June low rate of 
wages, and realizing that his services are 
now indispensable, strikes his ‘* boss ” for 


George 


The Meeatherian, sal'ry © raise,” 


Before the summer's trade is on.) 


“This new pollytickle charge of. offensi- 
tive partitionship fills all the clerks in Wash- 
ington with great trepsidation just now,” 
quoth Mrs. Smitherkins; ** why, they were 
afraid to describe any money for firing a sa- 
lute to Senator Logan, and a ten-cent pre- 
scription had to be raised in the rural in- 
stincts and city superbs fur the purpose.” 








if 


The Chinese are excluded, but not the crackers! 


**No, she hasn’t, pop; the trout’s got all | 
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1. The Good Little Boy 's Sunday. 


BADNESS 
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1. The Bad Little Boy’s Sunday. 
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OFF THE BENCH. 


‘* ABOUT WOMEN”—Dudes. 

Who is going to start a fresh airs fund 
for college graduates? 

BUDDENSIEK is not concocting as many 
designs in building as he was. 

PHILADELPHIA jokes take their name 
probably from its principal thoroughfare. 

BrazEN Gops—The Bartholdi statue 
and Watterson’s blear-eyed goddess of re- 
form. 

Brer. BEECHER should go to the Peek- 
skill Camp and get pointers for his evolution 
services. 

WE HAVE no such difficulty in forming a 
cabinet of statesmen as the English have 
had. Usual Yankee superiority. 


A DISTINGUISHED physician says that 
piano-playing will quiet a raving maniac. 
Homeopathy! Like cures like. 





THE JUDGE. 


TO J ALL. 


LEADS 


GOODNESS 
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finds a dollar—and virtue is 


2. The G. L. B. 
rewarded 
TO 
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2. B. L. B., for his sin, catches no fish, but is 
booted in this fashion. 


| THe PHILADELPHIA Record asks: ** How 
is Sheol pronounced?”  Usually,"as the 
Cockney spelled it, ‘‘with a haitch, a he, 
| and two hells.” 


BUDDENSIEK swore on his trial that he had 
| plenty of sand when putting up his build- 
ings. It required a good deal to put up 


such buildings. 


WHEN GLADSTONE rises to ask trouble- 
some questions about cabinet policy, the 
tory members say he seems to think he is 


still pry minister. 


CHINESE and Japanese students are 
| taking the honors in Eastern colleges with 
alarming frequency. They must go. They 


belong to an inferior race. 


‘““THE ScHoot Question ”—At home: 
** Oh, dear! how long before school begins 
again?” The same with the children— 
‘“* How long a vacation can we have?” 


A CORRESPONDENT depicts a roseate and 
seductive scene of ‘‘Life in Sing Sing 
Prison,” but it is doubtful if this will avail 
to reduce the travel across the St. Lawrence 

| perceptibly. 














the dolla He 


rewards 


3. He is 


stealing 
doesn't understand the world’s scheme of 
and punishments 


arrested for 


LEGISLATURE, 








a 


3. B. L. B. finds a pearl in the boot. 
with the price of it as the booty of sin. 


Makes off 


been discov- 


So it 


have 
ered in the ruins of Pompeii. 


CANNED PROVISIONS 
seems 
the Roman doctors had the same privilege 
that modern physicians do, of diagnosing- 
everything they could not cure as ‘‘ canned 


goods poisoning.” 


THE SURVIVAL of the members of the 
Thirteen Club is not so surprising in view 
of their defiance of the thirteenth super- 
stition, as of the quantity and quality of 
solids and liquids they manage to envelope 
every time they dine. 


THe Epritor of a Southern paper who, 
like ** Uncle Remus,” has evidently “ done 
had ‘There is 
more exquisitely lovely than a 
woman in white in the moonlight,” The 
absence of moon and all other kinds of light 


’spe’rience on it,” says: 


nothing 


would enhance the loveliness in some cases. 


AT THE Cornell class-day exercises the 
class essay—read by a young Woman—had 
for its subject: “ It Takes the Ideal to Brush 
the Dust Off the Actual.” We are unable 
to learn before going to press—another young 
woman, not a graduate of Cornell—whether 
it was a treatise on esthetic house-cleaning, 

| or on high-art shoe-polishing. 




















sAY OF THE 


FIRE-CRACKER. 






THING of possibilities un- 
speakable and great; 
- The toy of helpless infancy 
—the lurid torch of fate; 
I watch thecoming holiday 
with deep and silent joy, 
When I shall swell the noise and din with every 
happy boy. 


Filled full of latent energy, that presently shall wake, 

L'll swell the song of triumph for old Freedom’s 
blessed sake, 

3efore the east has crimsoned I'll awake the sleep- 
ing land 


And flash into its dreamy ease—a merry fire-brand. 


How gloriously and gaily will I scatter life around! 

The cat shall flee, the dog shall howl with loud and 
solemn sound, 

The frightened housemaid bide herself— behind the 
basement door, 


And horses dance and caper as they never did before 


Dost smell the loyal brimstone from the scarlet 
stumps that lie 

On every street and corner, to await the passers-by? 

O! ring out 1 ankee Doodle as in years long passed 
it rang, 

And I will add my chorus —fizzle—crackle—popple— 
bang! 


D. O. T. 





My Uncle Sullivan. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OLD MAN WHO HADN’T HEARD 
IT THUNDER FOR FORTY YEARS. 


When Theophilus Skimper decided that 
his means would admit of his summering ou 
Hoxawottamie Tarn, it had not entered in- 
to his caleulations that his uncle Sullivan 
would care to accompany him. There were 
times when Skimper found it impracticable 
to converse with his spouse in a fashion 
pleasant to him and satisfactory to her. 
But to his uncle it was as easy to be affable 
at 4 a. M. lodge nights as any other time, 
for Sullivan Skimper had not heard it 
thunder for forty years. 

Uncle Sullivan carried a duplex vibratory 
and highly-refractory ear-trumpet, with a 
mouth as comprehensive as the bell of Ga- 
briel’s horn. When Skimper, jr., yelled ‘‘the 
top of the morning ” at the top of his voice 
till the top of his head was ready to come 
off, four times over, with an encore, Uncle 
Sullivan would smile, and look expectant. 
The last mosquito the old gentleman had 
heard was at Cape May in the cold summer 
of °38, and every earthquake since had_pro- 
voked him to comment unpleasantly on the 
‘infernal little pests ” and to tell an anec- 
dote about the mosquitoes when he was con- 
sul at Honolulu. Indeed, he often said he 
wouldn’t mind how much they bit him if 
they’d only not buzz around and make such 
a noise about it. 

Poor old man! Theophilus was his next of 
kin and only surviving relative, and he had 
nobody else to talk to about those halcyon 





times when he was consul at Honolulu. 


This is the way they chatted: 

Uncle Sullivan.—‘‘Well, my boy, how are 
you to day? When I was consul at Hono- 
lulu ”’—— 

Theophilus. —‘*‘ Pretty well! pretty well! ! 
pretty well!!! thank ”—— 

Uncle 8.—‘* What’s that you say about 
wells? Why, when I was consul at Hono- 
lulu ”—— 

Theophilus. —‘* How are you, to-day, you 
blathering old mummy, you ” 

Uncle 8.—‘‘ Your wife not well? Too 
bad. She needs a change; take her to the 
mountains. Why, when I was consul at 
Honolulu I always ”—— 

Theophilus—‘“‘ I’m going to ‘take her to 
Hoxawottamie Tarn, if you”—— 

Uncle 8.—‘‘ I will, my boy, T’ll go with 
you with pleasure. When I was consul at 
Honolu ”—— 

It would have taken all the summer for 
an explanation. So, early in July, Uncle 
Sullivan, poor old man, his nephew and 
wife, were snugly quartered in adjoining 
apartments on the lake where they could 
talk for hours without fear of interruption 
from the roar of the ‘* busy marts of trade,” 
and where Mrs. Skimper could keep within 
call of her husband all the merry live-long 
day as long as she was in a quarter of a mile 
of Uncle Sullivan. 

Towards August some of the boys came 
up from the city to open a branch lodge. 
They opened it so wide one night it was 
nearly daylight before they got it shut. 
And Uncle Sullivan, poor old man, went 
along to keep an eye on Theophilus. 

The poor old man had gotten fuller than 
the goat he’d been riding, and tried to blow 
tantaras on his ear trumpet all the way 
home. This is what came of keeping an 
eye on Theophilus. The other sojourners 
in a strange lodge were similiary situated 
save Theophilus, whose heart began to get 
heavy as he drew near home. It was dark 
as pitch and Theophilus began to moan his 
hard fate, and to explain his wife’s cruel, 
nay, monstrous hatred for the lodge. Tnere 
was no telling what she would do. to him, 
or what he would have said about it, if the 
poor old man hadn’t suddenly broken in 
with the Policeman’s Chorus from the 
** Pirates ” to the following words:— 


When I was consul at 
Honolulu, Honolulu, 
When I was consul at Honolulu! 


The effect was startling, but it was the 
old man’s last audible effort that night. 
Theophilus rushed and shuned him up- 
stairs, and by a brilliant inspiration, pushed 
him into the pitch-dark room where Mrs, 
Skimper sat, ready for the fray, and quietly 
went with the other fellows into the ad- 
joining apartment where Uncle Sullivan 
hung out when at home. Here Theophilus 
proceeded to dress himself carefully. 

The poor old man backed up against the 
bedstead, knocking sparks of fire from Mrs. 
Skimper’s eyes, caromed on the easy-chair, 
and sat down with a tremendous concussion 
in the middle of the floor. Then he began 
to take off his shoes, not without sundry 
smothered and incoherent oaths, while Mrs. 
Skimper fairly humped herself in conversa- 
tion with him. She begged to remind him 
that he had never come home quite that 
drunk before; that she would get a divorce 
from him the day they got back to the city; 
that he was a depraved and heartless wretch 
to so maltreat the wife of his bosom; that 
she’d a great mind to call the house and let 


5 


every lady see what a spectacle he had made 
of himself. Theophilus and the boys were 
fairly snorting by this time but Theophilus 
was afraid to laugh as he valued his life. 

The unsuspecting old man in the mean- 
time had never heard a word, of course, of 
the tirade of his nephew’s wife, and never 
dreamed he wasn’t in his own room. His 
silence enraged Mrs. Skimper, but not be- 
yond ntterance. She fairly hummed with 
rage, and the torrent of her eloquent denun- 
ciation echoed and reechoed in the stilly 
night over the entire premises. It was the 
bottled wrath of three weeks. But Uncle 
Sullivan knew no more about it than a babe 
unborn. He was simply undressing as 
usual, 

By this time he had gotten his second 
wind and his robe de nuit and night-cap on. 
Suddenly he tuned up, and in a clear melo- 
dious voice which rang out in the night, 
sang :— 


When I was consul at 
Honolulu, Honolulu, 
When I was consul at 
Honolulu! 


Mrs. Skimper gave a shriek and a bound 
and gained the hallway. Then she shrieked 
some more, and gained the attention of the 
entire neighborhood. 

This was Theophilus’ time. He rushed 
out, dressed and spruced up, got ahead of 
his wife and met her on the stairway with 
his traveling bag in his hand and an air of 
perfect bewilderment on his face. With the 
entire household he proceeded to look for 
the intruder in his wifes apartments. 
‘He had to goto the city on a little busi- 
ness, but if he had only been home he would 
have made the ruffian pay dearly for this 
outrage.” 

Not a trace of any interloper was found in 
Mrs. Skimper’s room, thanks to the care of 
the boys, in the meantime. There was 
Uncle Sullivan in his own bed, snoring 
serenely. 

Mrs. Skimper looked confused. Her hus- 
band mildly suggested that she had had the 
nightmare. She flew into a passion of tears, 
and became hysterical; the other guests 
tapped their foreheads and looked at her 
pityingly. She was wild with fury and sus- 
picion, but she couldn’t say a word. 

And if Skimper has luck she’ll never 
know any better. 

JOHN 


PAUL BOCOCK, 








NEW 


JERSEY TACTICS. 

















1. WITHIN. 


3. ALL TOGETHER. 


Advice to Intending Pic—Nicers. 


1. Prepare only plain, wholesome food for 
the banquet. 

2. Cool drinks in plenty are better than 
coffee and soups. Make your lemonade 
mixture, except the water and ice, before 
you start. 


3. If you are to have clams or terrapin, | 


better employ an expert to prepare them. 
It will be cheaper and better. 

4. Prepare extra wraps, umbrellas, and 
goloshes. 

5. If it is a Sunday-school or family pic- 
nic, leave the children at home. It will be 
better for them and yon. 

6. When all these preparations are made, 
stay at home yourself with the children. It 
will be better for them and you. 
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A TRAGEDY. 
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2. WITHOUT. 
A very sad story 
Just of bones—bare and gory— 
With not even a little ‘tail piece” 
But Waterhouse Hawkins 
Said, *‘ They were Grimalkins 
And belonged to the genus Maltese.” 


Soon the hot perspiring granger 
Will crawl into the manger 

For repose, 
And the busy bumble beelet, 
Make a rosy little stinglet 

On his nose, 








She Might Have Known. 


Mrs. Coldeash is looking over some silks 
in a Sixth Avenuestore. ‘I'wo qualities have 
taken her fancy. 
Mrs. C.—‘‘ What’s the price of this?” 
Clerk—‘‘ One dollar. Number Twenty- | 
nine, lend me your scissors? ” (to cash-girl. ) 
Mrs. C.—‘‘ And this?” 
Clerk—‘‘ Dollar seventeen.” 





Mrs. C.—‘‘ Could you tell me the differ- BE 
ence between them?” 

Clerk (absentmindedly) — “Seventeen | BENEDICT’S STATUE OF LIBER- 
cents.—Cash here! ” TY IMPROVING MATRIMONY. 


Country Scene. (City youth and old 
farmer looking at enraged bull in a pasture): 
| 


| ©. ¥.—* The bull is not an humble ani- 1 
mal bv anv means. is it. Mr. Jones?” European laborers have nearly a hundred 
« re € ee . s+ « « Be 


| O. F.—* Waal, bulls air yoosually very non-working holidays in a year, while they 
proud an’ fiery critters; but I'll be gosh- |!" this country have only six or seven. But 
danged ef I didn’t hev one last winter thet | Americans put at least four days’ assiduous 
jest filled the bill in the respect yer speak of.” application to fun into each holiday, and 
C. Y-—“« How so, Mr. Jones?” adding the days they take to recover from it, 
O. F.—“ Got left out in a storm, an’ | the difference in play is not so great as it 
michtv near froze to death.” seems on a mere comparison of days. But 
C. Y.— <I don’t see how that made it an | 0” the other hand, a European makes all his 
work a holiday as compared with the “ duf- 
‘‘Consarn it all! Ef the critter was stif- | fing in” of a Yankee, so that the interna- 
fened out with the cold so’z he couldn’t | tional industrial equilibrium 1s disturbed 
| walk, didn’t that make him a numb bull | 484!2. 


| anermal? ” ~-— 
| Drinks for two at the cross-roads tavern on 


| the C. Y. 


National Play and Work. 


humble animal? ” 









































THE 


JUDGE. 7 


A NECKLACE OF BANANAS. 


Jack Servenmalet is Induced to try to Navigate a Bicycle. 


For a number of weeks the sailors in Jack Servenmalet’s mess 
on the big man-of-war at the foot of West T'wenty-sixth street, 
had noticed that whenever the carpenter’s mate had shore leave, 
he left his shipmates at the first opportunity, and was seen no 
more until sunset. At that time he usually came back limping 
as if he had sprained a joint or hurt himself in some way. But 
one day last week when Jack and the second rate apprentice 
reached the corner of Tenth avenue on their weekly trip ashore, 


they were overhauled by the carpenter's mate and invited to goup- | 
J d Ln) 


town. All efforts to learn their destination were unavailing until 
they reached a great red-brick, two-story building near the Park. 


There the carpenter’s mate led the way through a side door to a | 


large blank room where two or three young men were making 
strong efforts to maintain an equilibrium while striding bicycles. 


turning to the carpenter’s mate. 
the carpenter’s mate said: 

** Them’s bicycles.” 

‘* What are them lubbers doin’ with ’em? ” 

‘‘They’re larnin’ to ride. Some folks is very slow and hard to 
larn and some takes to it 
natteral.” 

‘“‘ Well, that ’ere machine 
aint accordin’ to nature, no- 
how. They stows the cargo 
all on deck and steer her by— 
how do they steer her, any- 
how? ” 

**Do you see that ’ere tiller 
which he holds in his hands? 
When he finds hisself making 
a lurch to starboard and 
thinks he’s likely to shift his 
cargo and go over on his 
beam ends, he throws his til- 
ler around and runs off afore 
the wind like, and gets his- 
self on an even keel again; 
then he fetches her sround 
on her course agin.” 

‘‘What’s the little wheel 
for?” 

** That’s to keep him from 
going down by the starn.” 

** Looks delicate like, don’t 
it?” 

** Yes, but its steel ribbed. 
They’re sometimes wrecked, 
but they were never known to 
hog, and nothin’ more serious 
happens to the machine nor the loss of a couple of ribs or a busted 
tiller.” 

Jack gazed at the young men for a few minutes, but finally cut 
a chew of tobacco from a large plug and then, looking very hard at 
the carpenter’s mate, said: 

‘* Wherever did you larn all that ’ere?” 

‘‘T’ve been navigatin’ them for a month.” 

With that the carpenter’s mate walked across the room, spoke 
to a young man at a desk, and then taking hold of a nickel-plated 
machine near by, ran it three or four steps towards Jack and 
mounted. He swept down so near to his friends that both of them 
jumped back in alarm, and then he rolled off across the room with 
his broad collar flopping and the ribbons of his hat fluttering in the 
air behind. Jack chewed his tobacco vigorously until three circuits 
of the room had been made. Then the carpenter’s mate dis- 
mounted, and Jack said: 


‘*That’s a gallus craft. I could jist do that as easy as rolling 





in a hammock.” 

The carpenter’s mate was delighted, but the second-rate appren- 
tice pulled Jack’s sleeve nervously. Jack threw him off, not un- 
kindly, and then to the surprise of the carpenter’s mate jumped to 
the saddle with so much force that the machine seemed about to 
go to pieces. The carpenter’s mate steadied it, however, while 


| Jack got his feet on the treadles and his hands on the tiller, and 


then walked along beside him to keep him from falling. Jack 
proved to be an apt pupil, and before fifteen minutes had passed 
he headed his craft through the open door made for the purpose, 
and out on the broad, smooth pavement he went, in full view of 
the carriages bound to and from the Park drives, saying: 

‘‘I’m a flying-fish sailor, !am. I’ve steered a dozen clippers 


hile | round the horn and I reckon I kin handle a fancy yacht like this 
‘* Whatever is that ’ere?” said Jack, pointing at a bicycle and | 
With an easy air of superiority | 


‘ere, on a smooth sea.” 

What happened in the brief interval during which he was lost 
to the sight of his shipmates, he afterwards related as follows: 

** Arter I mounted the poop deck of that ’ere machine and had 
fisted the tiller a bit, I thought it a blamed sight easier to steer 
than the ‘‘ Minnesota” with her guns aboard. So I says to my- 
self, ‘Le’s take a cruise,’ 
With that I pinted her for 
the narrows and rang the en- 
gineer to go ahead full speed. 
She took the swell outside like 
a clipper ship, but jist as I 
tried to get a second look at 
a oncommon pretty girl as was 
drivin’ by in one of them two- 
wheeled carts, I found I was 
broachin’ to. In course that 
would never do when all them 
folks was a lookin’ at meas 
represented the Navy in its 
present condition. So I says 
to myself, ‘Keep’er full, 
Jack, keep’er full,’ and throws 
up myhelm. Sheeased off so 
fast that Ie’enamost forgot to 
check her till a duffer as was 
in the cart with the pretty 
girl shouted ‘Stiddy as y’go, 
Jack, stiddy, ye  lubber.’ 
That ’ere riled me all over his 
callin’ me a lubber and right 
before the pretty girl as 
laughed fit to kill when she 
saw me a steerin’ all over the 
Western ocean, and I jist 
called all hands to save ship. 
got right down onto the tiller and heads up on my course 


Then I 


agin. Just then I sees a licensed vender’s hand-waggin a-comin’ 
around the corner with a load of bananies. It was dead ahead 


and my engines was a makin’ 80 turns to the minit. Them ’ere pi- 
rates in the cart they sees it too, and begins screamin’ and laugh- 
in’, and the Dago he sees me a-comin’ and jist dropped the 
waggin’ and cavourted and humped his shoulders. But he didn’t 
do it but oncet. I shoved my hellum hard down and the 
little wheel a-starn riz up and pitched me _ head first into the 
middle of the bananies, while one foot carried away the Dago’s 
figger-head and t’other got mixed with the flyin’ riggin about the 
machine. I wouldn’ta-minded the wreck, only the pretty girl 
in the dog-cart when she see me all tangled up so, she got scart 
and jumped out to see if I was hurt, a-looking real sorry-like till I 
riz up a wearin’ a necklace of bananies. ‘Then she bust out laugh- 
in’ agin’, and I thought I best make port to oncet for the necessary 
repairs.” 





There was a dark person named Gould, 

‘‘The Street” most despotic he rould; 
He would get up dark ‘‘ corners,” 
When his friends would be ‘‘ goners,” 


Fifth Avenue, 


{ I'm reminded of an incident. 


When Emerson preached for Chapin in the great 


Chapin walked into the pulpit, on the sofa laid his | 


In 1862, | Thus said a young man named Polhamus, 
‘*A life without glory would shame us!” 
So he wrote many pages, 


In the old Tinddle ages 





And others outrageously fould! hat And last year began to be famous, 
When you catch another fellah And Emerson, following after, sat down and mashed | There was a young fellow named Didge, 
Spooning with your Isabella, it flat. Who loved a fair damsel called Midge. 








Lend him your new silk umbrella, 
And you'll never see him more, 


But she said, with a vim, 
| On this side of Plato’s shore! | 


That she didn't love him! 
So he ran down and jumped off the Bridge. 


He indulged in no profanity in English or in Latin, | 
But said, ‘‘1] thought that hat was sik, alas! you 
see it’s satin.” | 
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THE JUDGE. 
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REFORM BY 


RIDICULE, | 


The comrades of THe JupGe aT THE 
PLAY will, we feel confident, shout ‘ Hal- 
lelujah ” with the rest of the chorus when 
they learn that it is duly recorded in the 
annals of the court that Henry Irving has 
resurrected his sepulchural voice from its 
entombment. Great isthe rejoicing thereat! 
His tones now have new strength and clear- 
ness. His words are enunciated, not disin- 
terred; lipped, not throttled. 

Many of the leading London journals 
give testimony to this effect. One even 
avers ‘‘that he has acquired the American 
voice.” This is ‘too much—much too 
much.” 

We grant, because stern reality compels us 
to, that Mr. Irving acquired much to his 
emolument while among us, but that he 
could achieve an American voice, never! 
That is our inheritance and not so easy to 
acquire. 

Mr. Irving may be a good imitator—so is 
Dixey. Mr. Dixey’s inimitable imitation may 
have been the direct cause of the marked 
improvement in Mr. Irving’s delivery. The 
anger which Irving displayed at what he 
termed ‘‘a sacrilegious burlesque of high 
art,” was the best evidence that the English 
actor really saw the grotesqueness of the dis- 
torted features of his acting in the mirror 
held up by Mr. Dixey. If Mr. Irving has 
been great enough to overcome his petty 
anger at this burlesque of ‘“‘high art ”—as 
seen in himself—it is much to his credit as | 
a man; if in addition, he has been great 
enough to correct the faults of Henry Irving 
therefrom, it is a noble endeavor, and much 
to his credit as an artist. What transfor- 
mations might take place in the best of us, | 
**Did some pow’r the giftie gie us to see | 
oursels as ithers see us!” 


WHAT WE OFFER FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
Present advertisements indicate that we | 
shall have an overwhelming abundance of | 
foreign dramatic talent cast upon our shores 
the coming season. America is fast becom- | 
ing the financial Mecca of foreign actors. | 
They find our freehanded liberality as invig- 
orating to their debilitated fortunes as the 
sanctified air of Mohammed’s birth-place to | 
the foot-sore and soul-stained pilgrims of | 
Islam. Small wonder. The field of oppor- | 
tunity here is so extensive that they cannot 
creditably avoid gathering some benefit from 
association with us. If the English idol, 
Irving, gleaned from our fields, what a} 
harvest is there for stars of lesser brilliancy. 
Possibly, American civilization may some- 
time develope that phenominal wonder—a 


| tennial lastThursday. 





practically-conscientious and courteous opera 
singer. 
A THIRD CENTENARY. 


That extraordinary dramatic success, 
** Adonis,” at the Bijou, scored its third cen- 
From the enthusiasm 
with which it was received, one might safely 
predict that this performance is destined to 
enjoy all the felicitous advantages that the 
imaginative Spaniards hoped to receive from 
their mythical Fountain of Life. Certainly 
Dixey and his country maiden seem ever 


| new and fresh to their admiring audiences. 


READING THE RIOT ACT, 

Why this wrangling? Messrs. McCaull, 
Grau, Hastings, Duff, Stetson and others 
who may follow in your footsteps—gentle- 
men all, why this unseemly wrangling? 
Just bring your differences to THE JUDGE. 
His decisions are above price and not for 
the sole right, playwright and copyright of 
this much-claimed ‘‘ Mikado,” would he 
swerve one iota from his profound sense of 
justice. 


A SYMPHONY OF 
TION 

Spectacular plays, like little children, 
** should be seen, not heard;” they have no 
plot and what little story there is in them 
should be suggested by the pictures and 
music. Nearly all plays of this class have 
this end in view, and make some beautiful 


SOUND, COLOR 
SUGGESTED. 


AND MO- 


scenes; bit they could be much embellished | 


by a more artistic conception of the ballet. 
As Mr. Harrigan intends ‘‘to keep the 
element of comedy but also to have something 


that will touch the heart ” in his future per- | 


formances; so the ballet can retain its essen- 


tial feature, viz: the dancing, but dispense | 
vulgarity, replacing | 


with coarseness and 
these with art pictures wrought in beautiful 
colors and sounds. 

The sense of color seems to be ignored in 
ballet costuming; or, rather, the sense of 
many colors, to obliterate all appreciation of 
harmony in colors. A striking illustration 
of want of style is to be seen at Kiralfy’s 
‘Around the World in Eighty Days” at 
Niblo’s. A leading danseuse owns—either 
by purchase or inheritance—a mass of hair 
as black as black hair can be. For this she 
manufactures a concomitant complexion as 
white as powder will make it; next paints 


| cheek patches as red as rouge will make 





Fat Mr. Jones.—“ What, you going to the co 


try?” Foolish fellow ! I shall remain in the city,’ 





decided colors appears on the stage in a 
white dress decorated with artificial pink 
roses; a silver lace cap tantalizingly adjusted 
| on the black hair of such intense blackness, 
and witha band of the same silvery stuff 
dividing her body at the center! Truly, a 
study of the outre. 

| When the ballet shall have risen to a 
place in art work, such heterogenous com- 
binations as this will be replaced by sym- 
phonies in colors and harmonies in tone. 
Imagine an ideal combination: Suppose all 
the groups in the ballet to be dressed in dif- 
ferent shades of the same color; so that we 
may enjoy the beauty of that one color 
without the detracting and distracting in- 
fluences of the usual kaleidescope variety. 
Let the members of each group be dressed 
in the same shade—as, the first group all in 
seal-brown, wearing golden bells of a low 
tone; the next group dressed in gold-brown 
with bells of akune tone; so on, through 
the scale of gold, yellow, buff, lemon, cream 
and cream-white; tones of bells growing 
higher with lighter colors until the last one 
| becomes a poetical ‘‘ attenuated tintinabu- 
| lation.” Here we would have many beautiful 
| colors perfectly harmonious from lightest to 
| darkest; the bells should form a chord— 
| sweet bells, of course, but not ‘‘jangled, out 
of tune and harsh.” 


| them; and this dlase combination of three 
| 
' 
| 
| 





Mem. For Dr. ScuiremMan.—If you 
want to find the remains of Alexander the 
Great, order an inquest with all the frills 
and employ a New York Coroner. Alick will 
be forthcoming. 


BosTON REPORTERS evidently lack enter- 
prise. This is the incomplete way in which 
they chronicle a startling event: ‘‘ Mme. 
Nilsson ruined a $500 dress in Boston by 
tipping over a bottle of ink while writing in 
an autograph album. This caused her to 
declare that she would never write in 
another.” Nota word is divulged of how 
she tore up the album, hurled the inkstand 
at the owner of it, and tinted the atmosphere 
a delicate blue with remarks about the affair. 
A New York reporter would not have 
omitted all the interesting part of the special. 








un- 


Mr. JONES’ REMAINS. 
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ARKER’S dead, Miss 
Susie.” 

‘** Poor fellow! So 
he’s gone at last.” 

‘* Yes, mistiss, he 
hab departed this yere 
mortal life.” 

‘* Did he die easy? 

** Easy as a Chris- 
tian, mistiss.” 

** | suppose you will 
have him buried in 
some nice, pleasant 





> 





Place? ” 
‘* Sartin, i 
an’ de fambly ter ten’ de funer’] at sundown. 


Miss Susie, sartin. Hit’s in de ’greement, an’ I wants yo’ an’ Marse John 

‘“‘ What! Areeyou going to have a funeral! 

‘« T’se ’bleeged ter hab hit. 
will be shore an’ be dere.” 

‘No doubt some of the family will go if you wish it. 
the grave? ” 

‘* Down unner dat big ole ’simmon tree in de paster, whar he usened to res’ hisself 
outen de sun in de summer.’ 

‘* A very good place.” Mrs. Royal turned to her morning’s work of skimming milk 
and attending to things in the dairy, while Sam lingered a moment, went and took a drink 
from the cool spring under the spreading live-oak, came back, fumbled with the brim of 
his old straw hat and rolled his eyes in search of something to help him in his dilemma. 

‘* Are you waiting for some clabber?” said Mrs. Royal, a little surprised that he should 
hesitate about asking for it. 

‘*No, tankee, Miss Susie; hit’s suthin’ uv more ’mpo’tance dan clabber. I knows how 
to do de preachment fer de funer’l, but I dunno ’zackly—I’se studyin’ w’at kine uv a 
hymn will be de mos’ suitablest fer de solumn ’casion.” 

" Mrs. Royal had to control the smile which threatened to become a laugh, before she 
could reply: 

‘*T can hardly tell what hymn would be proper for such a funeral. In fact, I don’t 
know of any, but then Richard has such a faculty for rhyming that he may be able to 
provide one.” . ’ . 

** Dat’s so, Miss Susie; I specks Mass Dick kin make one ef he will, an’ I’ll go an’ ax him 
now. I wants eberyting done in the bery bes’ manner, an’ so ez hit would be satisfaction- 
ary to Parker ef he could see hit.” 

" At the gate Sam met Mr. Royal. ‘‘ Parker’s done an’ gone, Marse John.” 

‘So he’s dead at last! Did he suffer much?” 

‘‘No, sah; no more’n a baby. He neber mobed arter yo’ seed him, an’ he dropt off 
like he wuz gwine ter sleep.” 

‘* You must have him well buried.” 

‘‘ Dat’s jess w’at I’se come ter see bout. Kin I hab de gentle mules ter haul him off 
wid, *bout noontime? De grabe will be ready fer his ’mains by dat time.” 

‘Take which pair you please, but noon will be right in the heat of the day.” 

‘* Yes, sah; but de wedder am so ’pressive hit’ll be more wholesome fer de health ter 
git him in de groun’ ’fore de funer’l; an’ ’sides dat he don’t look ra’al natr’al like wid his 
hide off.” 

‘‘What! Did you skin him?” 

‘*Sartin sah; hit’s in de papers. I shall perjuce de dockyments at de funer’!, an’ wants 
yo’ ter be dere wid Miss Susie an’ de fambly at yearly sundown.” 

"Mr. Royal turned away without reply, and Sam hastened in search of Richard Royal, a 
youth of sixteen. 

“  €* Mass Dick, hit’s all ober wid Parker,” was his first remark when he found him in 
the cornhouse. 

‘You don’t say so! Poor fellow; when did it happen?” 

“« Jess a little arter midnight. 1 knowed he couldn’t las’ long soon ez de tide ’gan ter 


Isn’t that something rather wicommon?” 
Hit’s one uv de provisions in de papers, an’ 1 hopes yo’ 


Where are you going to have 


turn, so I smooved de blanket fer his head ter lie easy, an’ tuck de straw up ter s’port | 


his pore back, an’ he went off so peaceful like he couldn’t ha’ knowed his own self 
when hit happened.” 

“‘Then you didn’t have to be up all night with him?” 

“Near ’bout. Hit tuck a long time ter git him ready fer de beryin’. 
Dick, I’se gwine ter ax suthin’ fer Parker. I wants yo’ ter make a nice hymn fer de 
funer’l, w’ich is ter be atsundown. I wants one fittin’ fer de ’casion, a good one, Mass 
Dick, fer yo’ knows Parker neber could put up wid no pore buckra doin’s.” 


An’ now, Mass 
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** Whe-ew!” said Richard in surprise, but 
seeing Sam was in earnest he checked him- 
self and asked: 

‘* Do you want a long one?” 

‘* Not bery, jess one dat ’spresses our 
great loss, an’ our feelin’s under 
powerful b’reavement.” 
| ‘* Pll do my best, but I must go to break- 

fast now. Where shall you bury him?” 

‘**Unner dat big ’simmon tree down by de 
branch in de calf paster. I’se gwine ter dig 
de grabe right now.” 

‘* Ill bring the hymn down there when it’s 
done.” And Ricnard marched off feeling 
quite important. 


sich a 


In about an hour he walked down to the 
pasture flourishing a paper, and Sam 


hastened from the half-dug grave to hear 
the result of his elegiae effort. 

‘* How will this do?” and with boyish self- 
conceit, Richard rattled off:— 


‘*Old Parker now has run his race, 

Yet he was not a racer, 

With Death he could not quite keep pace, 
Though to his death a pacer. 

His span ’”’—— 


Richard stopped in blank amazement, for 
Sam had turned away with a shrug of 
grievous disappointment. 

** Ole Parker!” he muttered in great dis- 
gust. 

**Old Parker! well, he was old, uncom- 
monly old.” 

**Spozen he wuz! Duz yo’ t’ink he 
wants hit tole uv, ’specially at sich a ’fectin’ 
time ez dis? ” 

** You call Betsey old woman.” 

*“Uv cou’se I duz, kase she is my ole 
‘oman, but dat ain’t sayin’ I wants o/e Par- 
ker, nor no dancin’ chunes nudder at a 
funer’1.” 

** That was no dancing tune, I only hap- 
pened to read it fast. You can sing it as 
slowly as you please.” 

‘** Hit ain’t w’at I wants, an’ Parker liked 
jess zackly w’at I likes.” 

“You haven’t heard it all; the next 
verses were better than the first, they com- 
pared his earthly span with that of others, 
and told how slowly his sands of life had 
run, and all that sort of thing.” 

But Sam was obdurate in rejecting the 
lines, till, seeing he was about to lose all 
chance of a hymn, he changed his tone. 

** Now, Mass Dick, I knows yo’ kin make 
suthin’ like w’at Parker wuz usened to. 
He alluz did like singin,’ an’ he’d kine uv 
twis’ his years to keep de time w’en he wuz 
pleased wid de chune, an’ many’s de day 
I’se sot on de plow-handles an’ seed his 
years a wo’kin’, an’ his eyes a winkin’, w’ile 
I was singin’ some uv de good ole songs uy 
Zion; an’ now I wants all de proceedences 
dis ebenin’ in ’cordance wid his feelin’s an’ 
idees, an’ I knows yo’ kin make de right kine 
uv a hymn ef yo’ tries.” 

Richard was not proof against wheedling, 
so swinging up into the persimmon tree, he 
settled himself in a comfortable attitude and 
put his wits to work. He first whistled one 
solemn tune after another, till he succeeded 
in finding one suited to Sam’s taste, and 
then proceeded to fit some words to the tune. 
Though he was much longer about it, he 
thought them far inferior to his first attempt. 
Ife took care not to read them fast, and soon 
had them so impressed on Sam’s memory 

that he could tell the plainly-written words 
very readily. 

He then entered so heartily into the ar- 
rangements for the funeral, that he induced 
the whole family to attend it. 

Sunset found them by the persimmon 
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tree — which Parker’s grave was nicely with 
neat ly- -planed boards at the he: id and foot. 
On the head-board Richard had printed, 


for cotton-bales: 


rounded up, 
with the brush used 


pee aah 
A rho J ) S11. 


A goodly company of negroes praenn near the foot, as quiet 
and serious as if one of their number was to be—as they say— 
‘‘funalized.” 

As soon as Mr. Royal and his family took their places, Sam 
laid his hat ou the ground, took his stand at the head of the grave 
and began with earnest seriousness: 

‘My belobed frien’s an ’ brederen’, we has ’sembled tergedder 
on dis solemn an’ ’mpo’tant ’casion to pay de las’ tributaries uv 
"fection an’ >to de de ‘parted an’ disseased, an’ to pe’fo’m de 
funer’l obsequi ouses uv our frien an’ serbant, Parker. 
hab bin use ful an’ honoredable, an’ ef we ’dorns our 
he did de persition whar Proverdence ’signed him to lib, mobe an’ 
hab his bein’, our life an ’zistance will be as wuthy uv praise an’ 
imitationment. His death were peaceful and solemnfied. He 
were ready an’ willin’ ter go. He hab pass’ to dat ’tarnal res’ whar 
dere am no mo’ cuttin’ open uv chists, an’ no breakin’ uv legs, nor 
ailments nor troubles, an’ whar all sighin’ an’ sorrow am done 
away. We hab lay him in de cole an’ silent ’bracements uv de 
grabe twel de heavens an’ de yearth pass away, an’ all t’ings is ’zolved 
in de vas’ ocean uv internity. 

‘* Not ter perlong dese sad an’ 
*flictin’ ceremonies fer too long a 
length, we will sho’ten de survices 
toaclose by singin’ de follerin’ 
‘fectin’ hymn. Der congergation 
is *specfully axed to jine in de 
chune.” 

Accustomed as Mr. and Mrs, 
Royal were to the negro dialect 
and the _— ss with which colored 
people catch and use parts of long 
words gr: endileqnentiy, they were 
surprised at the fluency with which 
Sam, in his ‘‘ preachment” re- 
peated and applied the substance 
of what he had heard 


respec 





at more pre- 
tentious funerals but they could 
not ke p their countenances dur- iM 
ing the singing. Mr. Royal hid itil 
his mouth with his hat, and his yA 
wife smothered a laugh with her ‘4 


handkerchief, as Sam deaconed off, 4jK// 
two lines at a time, the stanzas ~ 
Richard had prepared for the oc- 7 
casion. 


woe 
The children and all the negroes joined with spirit in the sing- 
ing, not noticing any incongruity in either words or tune: 


‘* Parker, he hab died an’ lef’ us 
And’ we mou'n our he aby loss; 
Cruel death hab sore 
Uva 


beref’ us 


good an’ faithful ho’se, 


willin’ 
heart, 


He wuz alluz strong an’ 

Wid a kine an 
Neber shirkin’ 
at de 


gentle 
it a feed-time, 
Ready plow an’ cart. 
Cole an 

Wile 
Twel de day uv 

May he 


’ silent | 
aroun 


e am restin’ 


his grabe we weep; 


resurrectin’, 


” 


‘joy his quiet sleep. 


After the singing Sam unrolled a package and handed Mr. 

Loyal an envelope on which was written: 
“¢* Parker’s Last Will and Testament,’ 

only the Will, but a small Testament. 

The mischievous authors of the Wil!—having Capt. Cuttle 
mind—had made Sam believe that the book was absolutely neces- 
sary to the validity of the document. 

“« Will yo’ please read de Will, Marse John, yore eyes an’ 
cationary ’vantages is bofe better’n mine,” said Sam 
portant air. 

With surprise, then vaguely recalling some old pranks and do- 
ings of his wife’s brothers, Mr. Royal opened the paper and read 
aloud:— 

‘¢In the name of Goodness,—So mote it be! 
** Know all men by these presents, herein 


and which contained not 


eddi- 


with an im- 


bestowed on Sam 


His life | 
station like | 













THE JUDGE. 


Lassiter, of Congo Creek, Royal’s Plantation, Cape Fear Town- 
ship, New Hanover County, and State of North Carolina, that I, 
Parker, of the Creek, Plantation, Township, County and State 
aforesaid, lately owned by John Royal, Esq., of said Creek, Planta- 
tion, Township, County and State, but this day granted my free- 
dom, and though sorely crippled in body, being of lawful age, and 
disposing mind and me mory (praised be a good constitution for 
the same) and being desirous to settle my wordly affairs whilst I 
have strength and capacity so to do, do make and publish, this my 
last will and testament, hereby revoking and mi aking void all former 
wills by me at any time heretofore made. 

** And first and principally I commit my spirit to the One who 
gave it, and my body to the dust from whence it came. 

** And as to such wordly estate as has been intrusted to me, 
both real and personal, and of every nature and kind, I give, devise, 
and bequeath the same to my friend Sam Lassiter, abovenamed, of 
the Creek, Plantation, Township, County and State aforesaid, and 
to his heirs and assigns forever. 

‘* And furthermore, in consideration that the said Sam Lassiter 
has me decently buried when my mortal life is ended, and has my 
obsequies performed in a suitable manner, I bestow on him my hide 
in payment therefor. 

‘** In testimony whereof I, the said Parker, have to thismy Will 
set my hoof and seal.” 


Then followed the print of dene hoof, duly witnessed by 


Mrs. Royal’s brothers, Eugene and Oliver Anthony. 
This W ill was dated about ten 
years before Parker’s death, at a 


time when he nad met with an ac- 
cident—the cutting of a great gash 
in his chest—which e very one but 
Sam thought, must, at his age, 
surely prove fatal. 

*Goand knock him in the head,” 
Mr. Royal had said after examin- 
ing the gaping wound. 

‘* No, Marse John, lemme nuss 
him a few days fust, fer I tinks he 
kin git ober hit,” begged Sam. 

** Do as you please, I give him 
his freedom so far as I’m con- 
,cerned.” 

“ «TI wish I may hab all de wo’k 


4; i 


hex 


_ 


“& Parker has got in him, an’ kin 
==come outen him ’fore he dies,” said 
Sam. 

‘You are welcome to it, but 


“you won’t fall heir to much if you 
} e it of Parker.” 


‘* Fall heir! ” soliloquised | Sam, 
«Dat means suthin’ lef’ yo’ wid a 
Will. Fall heir! and while he 


was woking over | Marke or, hie mind was running on the words and 
how they coul 1 be turned to his account. 

He obtained a strong sheet from Mrs. Royal, tore it into strips 
and wound them around Parker till the gas sh was drawn firmly to- 
gether, fastened them securely, did several little things for Parker’s 
comfort and the n sought Mr. Royal. 

**Wuzn’t yo’ ole M: ass’r Chi alley Royal’s heir, 

‘Yes; the prine ipal one.” 
‘An’ wuzn’t dere a will an’ testament read at de funer 

** Tt was read after the funeral, but what of that?” 

** W’y den, ef I is Parker’s heir, dere mus’ be a will 
ment drawn fer me.” 

Mr. Royal laughed and walked off, but Eugene and Oliver 
Anthony, seated on the piazza within earshot, determined to have 
some fun out of Sam and turn it to their profit. So, in considera- 
tion of sundry little jobs, they wrote the will and a comical quit- 
claim deed, which, from the novelty of the thing, and his belief 
that it was valueless, Mr. Royal was induced to sign. 

Sam cared for Parker as tenderly as if he was a child, and was 
well rewarded for his pains. Parker not only got well, but did all 
of Sam’s carting and plowing till a few days before his death. He 
could not stand hard driving, but after a week’s plowing Sam 
would mount him of a Sund: aly morning, let him take his own pace 
and jog along to ‘* big-meetin’,” and neither man nor horse thought 
he was over-worked. 

When Parker would have died of sheer old age it is hard to tell, 
for after the tree fell on him, which hurt his side and broke two of 
his legs, he lingered for hours before yielding up the ghost and de- 
parting to his f. fathe rs 

The circumstances under which the will had been written came 
back to Mr. Royal’s mind while he was reading it, but he did not 
see how it could profit Sam, so, handing it to him, he said: 


Marse John?” 
ake ” 


and tester- 









































** Well, Sam, as you’ve had Parker and his | 
work ten years, what else can you inherit? ” | 
** Dere’s his saddle an’ his bridle.” | 

‘Oh, you can have them, and welcome.” 

** An’ den dere’s Parker's cart, fer anudder 
t’ing.” 

‘* Parker’s cart! Why that’s my cart.” 

** Yo’ alluz calls hit Parker’s cart, an’ dis 
yere udder paper am a quittin-claim one, 
kase dey say hit would make yo’ quit claim- 
in’ anyt’ing wat wuz Parker's,” said Sam. 

Mr. Royal considered a moment before 
replying. ‘* Come to the house in the morn- 
inh, I'll think it over and tell you then.” 

The cart was given to Sam. He was such 
a faithful and capable servant; so honest, 
polite and accomodating, that Mr. Royal 
concluded to let him take it under the im- 
pression that he inherited it from Parker. 

The family were to start for the moun- 
tains in a few days, and home affairs were to 
be under Sam’s supervision, so it was good to 
please him in a matter so very gratifying to 
his ideas of dignity and importance as being 
an heir. 

Three months passed, and the family re- 
turned from their summer vacation. 

One of the first things Mr. Royal noticed 
as they passed the negro settlement, was that 
Sam had put an addition to his house and 
had white-washed it very nicely. Calling 
his wife’s attention he whispered: ‘‘ Sam’s 
wife must have a daughter.” 

‘* Yes,” said she, looking out, ‘‘ and I’m 
glad of it.” 

Son after son had been given Sam till nine 
sturdy, noisy, good-natured boy, filled his 
house to over-flowing, but whenever his wife 
suggested they needed more room, und could 
well afford it, he would answer wrathfully: 

** Ef yo’ will hab boys, yo’ may make dem 
buil’ fer yo’. Lain’t gwine ter haul nary 
stick uv timber, ner dribe nary nail in no 
new house, ‘less yo’ hab a gal, an’ dat yo’ 
may *pend on.” 

Sam met the family at the gate with a 
beaming face, bowing and scraping with a 
grand air as befitted an important occasion. 
The children raced into the house, glad to 
be home once more, and Mr. Royal, knowing 
what was expected of him, remarked: 

**So Betsy has a girl this time.” 

‘‘ Yes, Marse John. Yo’ knows yo’ neber 
had no luck twel yo’ wuz Mass’r Cholley 
Royal’s heir, and I neber had none nudder 
twel sence I wuz Parker’s heir, an’ now all 
bofe is gals.” 

‘Twins, eh! No wonder you were in a 
hurry to put an addition to your house. 
Two girls, well you are in luck,” and he 
slipped two bright silver dollars into Sam’s 
expectant hand. 

** Tankee, Marse John. Dey’s two ez fine 
twin gals ez eber yo’ seed, an I put up de 
new rooms jess ez soon ez eber de ole ’oman 
could stan’ de noise an’ de “fusion. I hab 
ter git a new flo’ an’ w’itewash mighty ’tick- 
lar, to make it wholesome like, an’ now dere 
ain’t nary home roun’ here kin come up on 
ter hit.” 

Mr. Royal understood what Sam meant 
about getting a new floor and having to 
whitewash his house when he found Par- 
ker’s stable, a frame building of some size, 
with a large fodder loft, had been taken for 
a new addition. 

He was quite angry at first, but soon found 
Sam had taken it in the belief that Parker’s 
will and his ‘‘quitten-claim” deed had 
given it to him. 

The oddity of the whole affair gradually 
dissipated his vexation, and in time he 
could laugh as heartily as any one when 
others were told the story of Parker’s heir. 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 
Beer is what ales Gladstone. 
[ Detroit Free Press. 
Always inat the home-plate—the appetite. 
| Maverick. 
A grind organ—the brain of a humorist. 
[Stockton Maverick. 
In summer the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of canoe-bial bliss. 
| Detroit Free Press. 


If you marry a red-headed woman with a 
fiery temper, my son, sheol make it hot for 
you.—[ Hatchet. 


The first case of good man errs—when 
Adam took the apple from Eve. 

[Stockton Maverick. 

Secretary Whitney is studying naval ar- 
chitecture. He wants to Noah boat when 
he sees it.—[| Maverick. 

“* What is an epistle?” asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of her class. ‘* The wife of 
an apostle,” replied the young hopeful. 

{Christian at Work. 

Thousands of Americans who never owned 
money enough to take them to Europe are 
not going over this year on account of the 
cholera scare.—|[ Boston Post. 


Barnum’s white elephant is so thoroughly 
trained that when it sees a barrel of lime it 
backs right up to it to be whitewashed. 

[ Peck’s Sun. 

The Times is right; it isn’t the President’s 
trousers upon which the public attention is 
fixed, it’s his suspenders. 

[Norristown Herald. 


“Ta, ta; I’ll see you in the fall,” re- 
marked Satin gaily as he left the Garden 
after his little interview with Eve. 

Merchant Traveler. 

Over 100,000 copies of the revised Old 
Testament were sold in this country on the 
first day it was offered forsale. Everything 
points to a glorious Republican victory in 
1888.—[ Norristown Herald. 


While the forty or fifty Apaches have been 
harraying New-Mexico, the festive cow-boys 
have been singularly silent for heroes spoil- 
ing to shoot and clean out all creation. 

{ Philadelphia Record. 


An up-country editor in Pennsylvania, 
writing about Victor Hugo, said he was the 
author of Lee’s Miserables, ‘‘ a very graphic 
description of the surrender at Appomattox.” 

(Chicago Herald. 


A boy, presented with a pie to share with 
his sister, was told that in cutting it he 
must give her the largest part. Reflecting 
a moment, he passed the pie to his sister, 
with the remark, ‘* You cut it!” 

[Concord Sun. 

The New York Times says ‘‘ there is a 
strong prejudice against black birch among 
architects in this country.” This prejudice 
isn’t confined to architects. All boys have 
it, the world over.—[Sacramento Bee. 


Proprietor to Editor.—‘‘ Well, the first 
number of our paper looks well, but here is 
one item that I don’t like.” 

‘¢ What? ” 

‘*Why, this communication signed ‘An 
Old Subscriber.’ ”—[Columbus Dispatch. 


«* What does President Cleveland mean by 
wanting to change the time? ” asked an old 
lady as she was reading the paper. ‘‘I 
didn’t know that he was,” answered her son. 


| ** Well, the paper says he is removing the 





old P. M’s. and putting in new ones.” 
| Merchant Traveler, 

The Hessian Fly. Is there not some men- 
tion of this in the history of the American 
revolution ?—[ Phila. Transcript. 

Beecher started preaching on evolution 
the other week, claiming that there was no 
fire in the next world, and shortly after- 
wards the oflice that prints his sermons 
burnt down. If Beecher refuses to take his 
fire in the next world he seems to be liable 
to get his share in this. 

[ Detroit Free Press. 


‘Did you visit Five Points when you 
were in New York,” asked a friend of Mrs. 
Parvenu, who had been East for the first 
time. ‘‘ Five Points,” she replied indig- 
nantly, ‘well I should say we did. We 
visited about a hundred and fifty points. 
New York is a mighty big place.” 

{ Merchant Traveler. 

‘* How is your daughter, Mrs. Gullikins?” 

**Oh, she’s awful poorly, ma’am; awful 
poorly.” 

“* Does she suffer much pain?” 

“Indeed, she does, ma’am, and the doctor 
has to give her an epidemic rejection of 
morpheus every day before she can get a 
wink of sleep.” 

Prince Henry of Battenberg, who is going 
to marry the Princess Beatrice, is said to 
have an income of only six dollars a week. 
If there was any enterprise in the young man 
he would procure a clerkship in a grocery 


| store and add eight dollars a week to his in- 


| come. 


The Princess evidently cares nothing 


| for wealth, or she would marry an American 








newspaper man.—| Norristown Herald. 


A lady sat for her picture the other day, 
and was arranging herself to look her pret- 
tiest, as the saying goes, when she was sur- 
prised to hear the operator say, ‘‘ It is done, 
Madam.” 

**Don’t youdo that again,” she replied 
indignantly. ‘I wasn’t more than half 
ready.” 

There was a broad smile just then, but it 
was not on her countenance. 


| Boston Budget. 


** Now, Mary,” said a father to his daugh- 
ter, who had a lover of the never-go-home- 
at-a-decent-time-of-mght-kind, ‘* I have no 
objection to your bringing company to the 
house, but I don’t want to see that Keely 
moter beau of your's here again; that’s flat.” 

‘My what bean?” 

«© Your Keely moter beau.” 

‘Why do you call him by such a name?” 

‘‘ Because he is one of those chaps that 
won’t go.”’—[ Boston Courier. 


Mrs. Minks.—‘‘There it is again. To- 
bacco, always tobacco. What will you do 
when you get to heaven, where there are no 
spittoons?’ 

Mr. Minks.—‘‘ Perhaps 


there will be 


| some there.” 


Mrs. Minks.—‘‘ Indeed they won’t. The 
idea! What will you do then, Mr. Minks? 
Just answer that.” 

Mr. Minks.—‘‘I really don’t know, my 
dear, unless we can get seats near the edge.” 

| Philadelphia Call. 


A Vermont marble dealer says that grave- 
stones have their and styles of 
fashions just the same as_ millinery goods, 
and there is always a demand for something 
new. It is believed a fashionable woman 
would refuse to die if she knew that the 
latest style of tombstone would not be in the 
market for acouple of months. We hav 
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not noticed whether gravestones this spring 


are cut bias with a train, or made decollette | 


with a shirred waist and fluted borders. 


| Norristown Herald. 


An Arizona editor, having got his rival in 
jail for assault and battery, thus gloats over 
him: ‘* Our quondan contemporary is lying 
as usual—this time in jail. We understand 
that the saloon-keepers are moving heaven 
and earth to get him out, as their business 
has fallen off since he has been cooped. 
When he gets out what a thirst he will 
have! "—[Chicago Ledger. 


We guarantee that every man in America 
shall fill himself up full of liberty at our 
expense, and theless of an American he is 
the more liberty he can have. If he desires 
to enjoy himself, all he needs is a slight 
foreign accent and a willingness to mix up 
with politics as soon as he can get his bag- 
gage off the steamer. The more I study 
American institutions the more I regret that 
I was not born a foreigner, so that I could 
have something to say about the manage- 
ment of our great land. If I could not bea 
foreigner, I believe I would prefer to be a 
Mormon or an Indian, not taxed. —[ Bill Nye. 

WHAT AN M. C. WILL STAND. 

‘Say, Smith, I want a little advice. My 
intended father-in-law is coming on a visit 
to Brooklyn, and I must do the honors right 
up to the handle. Now I'd like to take him 
around, but I’m afraid he will think I’m 
wild and put his veto on me. I don’t know 
whether to spring the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on him or the theatre. 
What would you do?” anxiously inquired 
Jenkins, strolled into 
Smith's paper store. 

‘‘ What business is he 
quietly. 

‘* He’s a Congressman.” 

‘‘ Congressman! oh, the devil. Take him 
over to New York and paint the town red, 
he'll stand it.” —| Brooklyn Times. 


vesterday, as hi 


Don’t hawk, hawk, blow, spit, and dis- 
gust everybody with vour offensive breath, 
but use Dr. Catarrh Remedy and 
end it. 


Sage’s 





BILL NYE'S VISION. 


Night before last, after I had registered at 
the hotel and been assigned ‘‘ the last room 
in the house ”"—I use the language of the 
hotel clerk—lI went into the dining-room to 
tea. 
smile on one in whose heart a hope might 
spring up to be dashed to earth by my de- 
parture. If I have caused pain in that way 
I did not intend to do so. I can joke and 


It is not my custom while traveling to 


| car. 


cimined. 


| that organ—meaning, of course, the 


in?” asked Smith | 


carry on and hive a real good time, but Ido } 


not wish to inspire in any breast hope which 
may be blasted, ah, alas! 

It was not long before I discovered a beau- 
tiful blonde of the female sex at the farther 
end of the room beneath the chandelier. 
Her skin seemed to be of a delicate sea-shell 
lor, and her hair corn-colored. Her 
othes alsv, were entirely new, I should 
judge, and made especially for her. On her 
tinger she wore a diamond ring with perfect 
ease. She knew how to work that fing rin 
order to get the most possible gl tter out of 
her diamond. Every little while I would 
look over there and revel in her beauty, and 


too soon. 


fer was 
cl 


| This 
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upon her and carried her away to the re- 
motest boundaries of the world in a special 
The next morning I awoke hungry, 
for I didn’t eat much supper the night be- 
fore. I went down to breakfast, waiting and 
fooling away my time, hoping that she would 


come while I was in the breakfast room, and | 


I would fill myself up with the beautiful 
vision and a cup of coffee. 

Anon she came. She sailed into the room 
with calm disdain and an air of hauteur, 
and such things as that. The head waiter 
waived his hand like a self-acting duke in a 
theatre and geve her a seat at my table. <A 


thrill passed up through me and I laid down | 


the vulgar sausage which I was about to 
feed myself when she dawned upon me. 

I ventured to look across the table at her 
in the full glare of the new-born day. The 
first thing that I discovered was that she 
hadn’t put her yellow wig on straight. It 
was a little higher on one ear than the other, 
which gave her the air of a young man who 
has over-monkeyed with the flowing bowl. 
showed to the casual spectator a 
glimpse of her own moth-eaten, sage brush 
hair peeping out like the faded tail on an 
old buffalo robe. 

Then I knew that we could never be more 
to each other than friends. Her nose was 
red also, and she had not been properly cal- 
In the hurry of dressing she had 
missed her nose with the powder-rag and 
nose, 
not the powder-rag—loomed up robust and 
purple im the ghastly waste of cheek bones 
and other osseous formations. 

Ah, what a pain it gave me to see my beau- 
tiful vision fade thus before my eyes! Then 
1 thought how I had smiled on her the evening 
before, and how, perhaps, a new hope had 
sprung upin her heart, and I feared that 
when she knew it was all over between us, 
the shock, at her time of life, might kill 
her. 

I left my hot pancakes, with the maple 
syrup all over them, and fled. Out into the 
din, the hurry and the tireless rush of the 
mad, mad world, trying to stifle the memory 
of that broken heart. Should she see these 
lines I hope she will not think bitterly of 
me. I still admire her as a_ well-preserved 
ruin, but love in such a would be a 
hollow mockery.—| Milwaukee Sun. 
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RUPTURE, BREACH OR HERNIA. 

New guaranteed cure for worst cases with- 
out use of knife. There is no longer any 
need of wearing awkward, cumbersome 
trusses. Send two letter stamps for pham- 
phlet and references. World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, 653 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

BEATING THE CUSTOMS. 


A pedestrian making a tour in Italy was 


| about to enter a small town, carrying in his 


I thought that she was not entirely insensi- | 


ble to my charms. 
All that evening she was in my mind. I 
dreamed that night that | swooped down 


knapsack his luncheon and a bottle of wine, 
without being aware that at all town-gates a 
tariff of about twenty per cent. is laid on 
such commodities. An officer stopped him 
and demanded seven cents tax. ‘‘ Tax for 
what?” ‘*On those provisions.” ‘‘ But I 
am merely passing through this town. I do 
not intend to eat within your wall.” ‘‘Can’t 
help it, sir—seven cents.” “<I will see 
about that,” and going toa grassy plot afew 
yards without the gate he unbuckled his 
knapsack and disposed of the edibles then 
and there. The lunch in its new situation 
was not taxable. and he passed through 
without challenge, while the customs officer 
grumbled at the stinginess of a man unwil 


| ling to pay a seven-cent tax on a twenty- 
cent lunch.—|N. Y. Com. Adv. 

| 

| 





WORKED THE WRONG RACKET. 

**Ma and I,” she said shyly, ‘‘are more 
like sisters than mother and daughter.” 

** Yes,” he said, with a lingering inflec- 
tion on the afterguard of his ‘‘ yes,” which 
rose clean to the ceiling. 
| ‘* Yes, indeed,” said the girl, with a rosy 
| flush on her cheeks, making her infinitely 
| more beautiful than ever. ‘*‘Maand I are 
inseparable. We have never been sepsrated 


Nervous Debilitated Men 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the use 
of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt with Electric Suspen 
sory Appliances, for the speedy relief and permanent cure 
of Nervous Debility, loss of Vitality and Manhood, and all 
kindred troubles Also, for many other diseases. Complete 
restoration to health, vigor and manhood guaranteed No 
llinstrated pamphlet, with full informa 
, mailed free by addressing Voltaic Belt Co., 


risk is incurred 
tion, terms, et« 
Mich 


Marshall 


Physicians and 
Druggists Recommend 





BITTERS 


FOR WEAK BACKS. KIDNEY OR LIVER TROUBLES 
RBROWN'S LRON BITTERS, combining [ron with Pure 
Vegetable Tonics, quickly and effectually Strengthens 
the Nerves, Enriches and Purifies the Blood. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, or produce constipa- 
tion—all other [ren medicines de. 
The Genuine has above trade mark and crossed red lines on 


wrapper. TAKE NO OTHER, 
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iY YOUR OWN HOME: 
THE UNITED STATES BUILDING CO. 


32 Liberty Street, New York. 
Houses built for sharcholders and sold on the monthly 


payment plan, same as rent 
Plans and designs executed for those who are not share 


holders 
Shares for sale as an Investment. Good 


Dividends Guaranteed. 
Send for circular. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Hon. Cuarues R. Earvey, Pres’t N. Y., Ridgeway & Pitts. R. R., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wit C. ALBenGer, Civil Engineer, 32 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
Davip H. Wuitrieip, Capitalist, Albany, N. Y. 
Wituiam H. Dontneton, Vice Pres’t and Treas , Elizabeth, N. J. 


WILuiaM A. DoNNELL, Official Stenographer, N. Y. Supreme 
Court, New York 


Joun T. BANKER, Treasurer of the Adirondack Railway, N. Y. 
CHEEVER K. Donor, Treasurer of the Manhattan Rubber Co., N. Y. 
R. H. Miter, Commission Merchant. 2 Bond St., New York. 
Raymonp L. Donyett, Sec. and General Manager, 22 Liberty 
Street., New York. 
OFFICERS. 


Pri sident, ° ° 


- Cas. R. EARLEY 
Vice-Pres't and Treas., - Wi1t11aAM H. Donrneton 
Sec. and Gen'l Manager, RaymonD L. DonnELL 
Architect - - - - - Davin W. Kine 
livil Engineer - : WriiuraM C. ALBERGER 


























Selatan abies 




















The is 
Druggist to be 
who Avoided. 
Sells Deal only 
you with 
a Respect- 
Spurious able 
Article Druggists. 
for See 
POND'S CAUTION 
EXTRACT , BELOW. 





Invaluable for Burns, a aditiaratian 
Diarrhwa, Chafings, Stings of 
Insects, Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Feet, Inflam mations and Hemor- 
rhages of aul kinds, ; 
CAUTION. —See that the words ** POND'S 
EXTRACT” are blown in each bottle, in- 
closed in a buff-celored wrapper, bearing 
our landscape trade-mark—none other is 
genuine. Sold everywhere. Prices, Wc, $1, $1.75. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Av., New Yor 





























NEAT AND ELEGANT 


Boo = BIN DIN G@. 
SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 
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IF YOU WANT GOOD WORK AT LOW FIGURES, SAVE 


CANVASSER'S COMMISSION, AND COME DIRECT TO 
JAMES EF. WALKER, 
14 Dey Street, N. Y. 


BEHNING 


FIRST CLASS 
Grand Square é& Upright 
eTlLlAWwWos. 


Warerooms : 3 W. 14th St. & 129 E. 126th Se. 


Factory, N. E.-corner 124 st. and ist ave., New York. 








7 STORIES FOR 30 CENTS! 


Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, Number Eighteen, contains the fol- 
lowing seven complete stories, each one of which is worth $1.00: 
“The Secret Sorrow,” by May Agnes Fleming; “ My Life’s Ran 
som,” by Miss Mulock; “His Love and Fortune,” by Emma S, 
Southworth; “Far Too Clever,” by a popular author; “ Anne, 
by Mrs. Henry Wood; “ Nellie’s Mistake,” by a popular author; 
“Diary of a Minister's Wife,” Part First, by Almedia M. Brown. 
It contains also a handsome frontispicce, printed in twelve col- 
ors, and is handsome(y bound. Sold by all dealers, or mailed for 
® cents by J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, N. Y. 





BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 


Improved Elastic Truss. Worn 
night and day. Positively cures 
Rupture. Sent by mail e verywhere. 
Wrire for full descriptive circulars 
to the 


NEW YORK ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS CO., 


744 Broadway, New York. 


WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED 


portions or organs of the body enlarged and restored 
proper size and vigor. Particulars, Meslica! Te stimony, 
&c. sent sealed free, ERIK MED. CU., Buffalo, N. Y, 











THE JUDGE. 


a single day since I was a little baby.” 
“*N-no?” he said this with an inflection 
on the second section of ‘‘no” that went 
only half way to the ceiling and back 
again. 

**Oh dear, no,” the girl went on in her 
artless way, ‘‘and ma always said that when 
I was married she was going to love my hus- 
band like her own son and come and keep 
house for us.’ 

“Oh-h!” said William, with a circumflex. 
Then he rose up slowly and firmly, and 
said that he had a note in the bank to take 
up at three o’clock; as it was now 9:30 he 
would go. And hedid go. And he didn’t 
come back again. Not never. And ma 
said to the girl: 

‘* That’s where you missed it in not trust- 
ing your mother. Why didn’t you tell me 
that man had been married before? Had I 
known that he was a widower I would have 
played the ‘ home-for-old-women ’ racket on 
him.”—[San Francisco Alta, 

HE REMEMBERED THE 

A mother took her 
an afternoon concert, and 
encore was given he was frightened, and 
asked his mother why they did so. She 
said, playfully: ‘‘ Perhaps they are glad 
she is done singing,” and thought no more 
about it. 

He seemed to be satisfied, and sat the rest 
of the time reasonably well. The next 
morning, after his father had asked the 
blessing the little boy clapped his hands in 
avery Vigorous manner, and when asked 
why he did so, said: ‘‘I’m dad he’s done; 

’,”—[Chicago Ledger. 
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IS IT NOT SINGULAR 

that consumptives should be the least appre- 
hensive of their own condition, while all 
their friends are urging and_ beseeching 
them to be more careful about exposure and 
overdoing. It may well be considered one 
of the most alarming symptons of the dis- 
ease, where the patient is reckless and will 
not believe that he is in danger. Reader, if 
you are in this condition, do not neglect the 
only means of recovery. Avoid exposure 
and fatigue, be regular in your habits, and 
use faithfully of Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery.” It has saved thousands 
who were steadily failing. 
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As an inducement for ts to handle our 
V atches, we make the followi libe: ral offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail, 
to any address on rece: ups of $6.50, If you wish to ex- 
amine watch gen ay in %. it, we will send a a 
sample C.O.D. w vilege of inspection, 
sfore paying fori tet iptof 60cts. in emeatc 
Aa mene express charges); or satisfactory references 
0 show that watch is ordered in good faith. The above 
cut represents Gentlemen’s watc 2 it has 18k gold pla- 
ted hunting cases; celebrated anchor lever movement; 
compensation balance; second hand; stem winder: stem 
setter: keeps exact time and has the appearance of 
a $75. watch. When orde ying, say if for Lady oF 
Gent, plain or engraved cases. TLIN Ware H 
CU. 85 and 87 Court Street. pe AY N. Ye 
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Franklin Square Lithowraphic Co, 


STEAM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS: —— 


| en 


FINE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC F.EPRODUCTIONS. 


Estimates Carefully Prepared 


i i 


324, 326 and 328 Pearl St., 


NEW YOR K.—— 





CONES ISLAND 


STEREOPTICON. 


ADVERTISERS will see the 
sented on the 


STEREOPTICON BULLETINS 


At the Coney Island terminus of the Sea Beach Railway, 
The number of advertisements being limited, prompt appli 
cation is solicited For particulars, &c., apply to 


aAee é SOUNG, 
NO. 185 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


impurtance of being repre 





GEORGE MATHER'’S SON 
60 JOHN STREET, N. Y,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Type and Lithographic 
PRINTING INKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1816. 

This Paper is Printed With Our Inks. 





ANY LADY MADE BEAUTIFUL! 
THE FORM BEAUTIFULLY AND PERMANENTLY DEVELOPED BY 
THE ONLY METHOD KNOWN TO SCIENCE 
THE SKIN BLEACHED BEAUTIFULLY WHITE. 
Wrinkles, Pittings, Freckles, Moles, Moth, Blackheads and 


superfluous hair permanently removed. Hair, brows, and lashes 
restored and dyed any shade Circl’s and testimonials 6 cents. 


MADAME LATOUR, 2146 Lexington Ave. N.Y. 


ONLY. quick, Permanent Cure for Lost 
yom ae ty, Nervousness, Weakness 
lisputable Proofs. Book by 

se i, FREE. 


ae eS Se Rik MEDIC AL CO , Bt FFALO, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 














AND TRICYCLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 
TH E POPE WP’ac 
cite < t~ ke 1¥A SC a | 
597 W inane Street, Boston, Maa, 
Branch Houses :—!2 Warren St., New York ; 5 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. 


RUPTU RE an when ee ee 


nings. PEET & CO., Wl e., cor. 30th Street. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for a retail box 
by ado. = of the best candies in 
America, putup elegantly, and strict 
ly pure. Suitable for presents. 

Refers to all Chicago 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 








Address, 





75 Madison st., Chicago. 
just out. How to De- 


be RE BOOK, 
L op the 1 ust and f rm Full ex- 
lana n 
P.O 


only method. Matled 
sealed fur 2c. Add D: awer 179, Buffalo, N. ¥. 











Sat ( axe Free 


A Sree prescription of a noted specialist (now ree 
tired.) Drugzgists car . fillit. A ddveas 
"DR. WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, Ma. 


PILES! PILES! PILES!!! 


Cured without Knife, Powder or salve No 
charge until cured Write for reference. 


DR. CORKINS, 11 E. 29th Street, N. Y. 




































































HELPING THE HELPLESS, 


UGLINESS GLORIFIED. 


. 
SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 


THE JUDGE. 
MURRAY’S REVISED EDITION OF OUR PERFECTED POLICE RULES. 
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